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The  Philadelphia  Dance  Academy,  now  in  its  twentieth  year,  is 
truly  a  product  of  the  creative  enterprise  in  Philadelphia.  The 
story  of  the  Academy  began  in  1944  when  Nadia  Chilkovsky, 
who  had  been  active  for  many  years  in  New  York  and  across 
the  country  as  dancer-teacher-choreographer,  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia to  found  her  Children's  Dance  Theatre.  The  aim  of  this 
group  was  to  provide  an  atmosphere  within  which  respect  for 
the  art  and  profession  of  the  dance  would  be  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  a  combination  of  sound  pedagogic  principles  and  thorough 
dance  training  supported  by  a  liberal  arts  education. 

By  1954,  the  results  shown  by  this  group  proved  to  be  so  sound 
artistically  and  educationally  that  Dr.  Jani  Szanto,  then  director 
of  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy,  invited  Miss  Chilkovsky 
to  develop  an  Undergraduate  Dance  Department  for  that  in- 
stitution. A  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music  with  a  Major  in  Dance  was  adopted. 

Rapid  and  substantial  growth  of  the  original  children's  school 
into  a  large  Preparatory  Division  persuaded  the  directors  to 
reorganize  in  order  to  meet  new  demands  for  dance  training 
and  general  education. 

In  1958  the  entire  school,  including  the  former  dance  depart- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy,  became  known  as 
the  Philadelphia  Dance  Academy.  It  was  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  non-profit 
educational  institution.  The  Undergraduate  Division  is  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy, 
an  accredited  degree  granting  institution. 

The  success  of  our  arts  oriented  academic  program  for  college 
students  inspired  demands  by  parents  of  gifted  children  for  a 
full-time  curriculum  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  grade 


levels.  They  asked  for  a  school  which  would  combine  sound 
academic  study  with  serious  daily  training  in  dance,  music, 
speech  and  the  related  arts.  There  was  a  growing  interest  in  the 
free  exchange  of  ideas  and  the  study  of  dance  in  its  cultural 
contexts.  To  fulfill  these  needs,  a  tutorial  program  was  decided 
upon  in  August  1962.  Daily  classes  for  elementary  grade  chil- 
dren began  in  September  1962. 

The  Philadelphia  Dance  Academy,  reported  by  Dance  Maga- 
zine to  be  the  first  school  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
now  offers  a  complete  combined  dance  and  academic  education 
for  qualified  students  from  the  first  grade  through  high  school 
and  college.  The  daily  9  A.M.  to  3  P.M.  elementary  school 
program  includes  all  approved  academic  subjects  plus  Ballet, 
Modern  Dance,  Folklore,  Labanotation,  French,  Russian,  piano, 
group  music  and  art. 

The  progress  of  the  school  from  its  inception  is  a  story  of  crea- 
tive pioneering  and  the  constantly  reaffirmed  conviction  that 
in  order  to  meet  the  highest  professional  demands  in  the  con- 
temporary world,  a  dancer  has  to  be  more  than  a  craftsman.  He 
must  be  an  educated  citizen  with  a  knowledge  of  the  cultural 
conditions  which  will  affect  his  present  and  future  employment. 
This  involves  an  awareness  of  important  relationships  between 
development-survival  of  dance  and  the  social  status  of  its  prac- 
titioners. It  involves  a  knowledge  of  theory  and  practise  of  the 
art  in  the  historic  past  of  the  dancer's  own  and  other  cultures, 
an  informed  attitude  toward  ballet  which  follows  great  dance 
traditions  and  a  creative  experience  in  the  disciplines  of  modern 
dance  styles.  Such  an  education  encompasses  the  universal  con- 
cept of  all  dance  as  a  cultural  phenomenon  of  mankind  and  the 
particular  mastery  of  a  specialized  style  through  which  the 
dance-artist  may  communicate  with  his  fellowmen. 
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In  this  age  of  unprecedented  scientific  inventiveness,  there  is 
accumulating  a  pressure  for  more  scholarly  procedures  in  re- 
searching, documenting  and  recording  all  aspects  of  dancing. 
Recognizing  the  advantages  of  adopting  a  method  for  tran- 
scribing movement  which  could  be  applicable  to  all  styles  of 
dance.  Miss  Chilkovsky  explored  several  systems  of  dance  nota- 
tion and  found  the  one  devised  by  Rudolf  Laban  to  be  the  most 
functional.  In  1950  she  began  to  experiment  with  revision  in 
the  structure  of  accepted  studio  procedures  in  an  effort  to  make 
"reading  and  writing"  of  dance  an  integral  part  of  dance  train- 
ing even  for  very  young  children.  To  make  such  a  concept  of 
teaching  feasible,  she  wrote  and  had  published  books  of  dance 
studies  and  steps  from  which  each  student  could  progress  at 
his  own  speed.  These  books  were  reported  in  NOTES,  a  peri- 
odical distributed  through  the  music  division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  as  "a  comprehensive  course  in  reading  and  writing 
dance  script  to  be  learned  while  dancing.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  a  finer  beginning.  .  .  ." 

Undergraduate  students  of  structural  form  were  encouraged  to 
write  original  compositions.  In  this  area  also  the  Philadelphia 
Dance  Academy  and  its  director  indicated  new  design  for 
choreographic  procedure.  In  1952  Miss  Chilkovsky  created  a 
ballet  for  nine  dancers  directly  on  paper  before  teaching  the 
parts  to  the  company.  Dr.  Constant  Vauclain  composed  the 
musical  score  at  the  same  time.  Writing  in  the  New  York  Times, 
dance  critic  John  Martin  reported  that  "so  far  as  the  records 
show,  no  other  choreographer  thus  far  has  attempted  to  work 
in  this  manner.  The  advantages,  however,  are  obvious,  once  the 
necessary  skill  has  been  acquired." 

Dance  literacy  became  an  important  goal  and  the  Philadelphia 
Dance  Academy  became  the  first  school  in  the  United  States 


which  required  all  students  to  study  Labanotation.  Because  the 
study  of  movement  notation  results  in  unusual  perception  in 
the  realm  of  rhythmic,  spatial  and  textural  analysis,  mastery  of 
this  skill  has  become  an  important  criterion  in  the  selection  of 
faculty  members. 

Dance  training  at  the  Academy  is  based,  at  all  levels,  upon  the 
strict  discipline  of  technical  skills  combined  with  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  creative  imagination.  The  exceptionally  gifted  student 
is  guided  in  a  highly  personal  manner  so  that  he  may  mature 
as  an  individual  artist  with  an  independent  style  of  dance. 
Performance  opportunities  are  open  to  qualified  students  to 
appear  with  the  Academy  Dance  Theatre  Company,  a  profes- 
sional ensemble  maintained  by  the  school.  The  aim  of  the  com- 
pany is  to  help  promote  the  highest  standards  of  dance  per- 
formance and,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  encourage  gifted  young 
artists  by  offering  them  an  opportunity  to  present  their  music 
and  choreography. 

Members  of  the  Academy  Dance  Theatre  are  carefully  building 
repertoire  and  performance  skills  for  their  first  European  ap- 
pearance scheduled  tentatively  for  the  summer  of  1965. 


^"^adia  Chilkovsky 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  ARTS 
LiBRARY- ARCHIVES 


Nadia  Chilkovsky-B.S.  Temple  University;  studied  Ballet, 
Dalcroze  Eurythmics,  piano.  Modern  dance  studies  with  Irma 
Duncan,  Hanya  Holm  (scholarship  auditions  winner  New  York 
Wigman  School),  Martha  Graham.  Composition  with  Louis 
Horst.  Miss  Chilkovsky  has  appeared  as  dancer,  choreographer, 
and  lecturer  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  other 
major  cities.  Master  Notator,  Fellow  of  International  Council 
for  Kinetography  Laban,  author  of  numerous  books  and  articles 
on  dance  and  labanotation.  Choreographed  works  for  Opera, 
TV,  concert  including  five  ballets  presented  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra.  Faculty  member  Tyler  School  of  Fine  Arts 
1944-46,  Swarthmore  College  1959-61,  The  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music  since  1946,  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy  since  1947. 
Founded  Philadelphia  Dance  Academy  Undergraduate  Divi- 
sion 1957  and  the  elementary  form  in  1962. 

Miss  Chilkovsky  and  co-director  Nicholas  Nahumck  have  been 
repeated  recipients  of  generous  grants  given  by  Mrs.  Efrem 
Zimbalist  for  study  and  research  in  Europe. 


Nicholas 
Nahumck 


Nicholas  Nahumck— has  studied  at  the  Museum  College  of 
Art  and  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  has  illus- 
trated numerous  books  and  has  designed  decor  and  costumes 
for  Dance  Academy  productions  on  TV  and  concert  stage.  In 
addition  to  teaching  courses  in  art  and  stage  production,  he 
shares  with  Miss  Chilkovsky  the  responsibility  for  directing  the 
activities  of  the  Academy. 


Board  of  Directors 

Mrs.  Efrem  Zimbalist 
Mrs.  Eliz.  Greenfield  Zeidman 
William  A.  Whiteside,  Jr. 
Miss  Nadia  Chilkovsky 
Nicholas  Nahumck,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Richmond  Lattimore 
A.  Hendrik  Drake 
Miss  Cecilia  Gleeson 
Mrs.  Edwin  Wolf,  II 
Herbert  L.  Myers 
Bernard  Guth 
Mrs.  Oscar  Corn 


Consulting  Advisors 

Agnes  George  DeMille 
Dr.  Allen  H.  Wetter 
Dr.  Robert  F.  Holter 


In  September  1962,  as  a  response  to  the  need  of  those  children 
who  were  interested  and  gifted  in  the  art  of  the  dance,  the 
Philadelphia  Dance  Academy  started  the  country's  first  full- 
time  school  on  an  elementary  level.  Since  then  the  school  has 
so  expanded  that  it  now  continues  through  the  secondary  grades. 

Our  academic  program  is  conducted  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
creativity  of  all  learning.  Each  child  is  encouraged  to  go  ahead 
at  his  own  pace.  Learning  at  the  Philadelphia  Dance  Academy 
is  not  a  competitive  process  but  a  satisfying  personal  experience, 
whether  the  subject  be  dance,  music,  French  or  arithmetic. 

Academically,  in  a  daily  9  A.M.  to  3  P.M.  schedule,  we  meet 

the  requirements  of  both  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 

Philadelphia  Board  of  Education.  We  also  add  French,  Russian, 

Elementary  and  Secondary   Forms  Modern  Dance,  Choreography,  Dance  Notation,  Ballet,  indi- 

•'  vidual  Piano  Instruction  and  Art. 

In  spite  of  the  concentrated  curriculum  our  students  have  par- 
ticipated in  TV  programs,  recitals  and  have  taken  trips  to  places 
of  interest.  They  have  also  had  the  experience  of  guest  lecturers 
and  teachers  in  various  fields  such  as  Archeology,  Mathematics, 
Poetry,  Languages  and  have  had  the  opportunity  of  either  watch- 
ing or  taking  part  in  the  master  classes  of  visiting  celebrities. 

The  faculty  and  its  director  are  alert  to  opportunities  for  the 
further  enrichment  of  a  full  and  varied  dance-oriented  program 
of  education  which  begins  with  the  first  grade  and  progresses 
through  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  junior  high 
school,  senior  high  school  and  college  years  to  a  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  with  a  Major  in  Dance. 


A  BASIC  SCHEDULE 


FORMS  l-VIII 


MONDAY              TUESDAY           WEDNESDAY         THURSDAY             FRIDAY 

9:00-10:00 

MODERN* 

MODERN* 

MODERN* 

MODERN* 

Modern 

(DUNCAN    STYLE) 

10:00-10:30 

ARITHMETIC 

ARITHMETIC 

ARITHMETIC 

ARITHMETIC 

ARITHMETIC 

10:30-11:00 

READING 

READING 

READING 

READING 

READING 

11:00-11:15 

SPELLING 

SPELLING 

SPELLING 

SPELLING 

SPELLING 

11:15-12:00 

BALLET 

ENGLISH 

ENGLISH 

ENGLISH 

(COMPOSITION) 

ENGLISH 

12:00-12:30 

FRENCH 

FRENCH 

FRENCH 

RUSSIAN 

WORD  STUDY 

12:30-   1:00 

LUNCH 

LUNCH 

LUNCH 

LUNCH 

LUNCH 

1:00-   1:30 

LIBRARY 

SCIENCE 

SCIENCE 

HEALTH 

(SCIENCE) 

MUSIC 

1:30-   2:00 

ART 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

MUSIC 

2:00-  3:00 

ART 

BALLET 

BALLET 

CHARACTER 

BALLET 

This  inclu(Jes  technique,  improvisation,  composition  and  Labanotation. 


Reading  and  writing  dances  is  an  investment  in  the 
continuity  of  the  best  traditions  of  contemporary 
dance.  These  children  are  progressing  along  the  path- 
way to  dance  literacy. 


Art  class  on  a  field  trip  behind  the  Art  Museum  adja- 
cent to  the  lovely  Schuylkill  River. 


Formal  technique  classes  in  ballet  begin  at  the  age  of  eight. 
Daily  classes  are  scheduled  for  all  pupils. 


Academy  students  are  alert,  perceptive  and  eager 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity  about  the  world  and  its 
wonders.  The  full  program  permits  little  time  for 
costume  change  and  frequently  children  go  di- 
rectly from  a  ballet  class  to  an  academic  session 
wearing  leotards  and  tights. 


Improvisations  based  on  given  themes  develop  facility  in  mime 
and  other  forms  of  dramatic  movement.  The  experience  in  this 
type  of  expressive  extemporaneous  invention  prepares  the 
serious  student  to  perform  in  a  relaxed  and  free  manner. 


A  corner  of  the  school  library.  Among  approxi- 
mately five  thousand  items  on  the  dance  there 
are  a  number  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts  in- 
cluding Albrecht  Knust's  eight  volume  encyclo- 
pedia of  notated  dance  comprising  some  twenty 
thousand  movements. 


Exchange  of  ideas  among  students  is  encouraged.  Sometimes 
visits  are  arranged  with  children  from  other  institutions. 


Dance  scores  are  examined,  analyzed  and  en- 
joyed in  preparation  for  selecting  "pieces"  to 
be  performed. 


Twig,  the  Academy  mascot  and  personal  confidant  of  Elemen- 
tary Form  students. 


Classroom  procedures  are  enriched  by  spe- 
cial lectures  and  by  group  projects  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  a  tutor. 


TJndergraduate  Schr»rii 

Students  who  wish  to  pursue  a  professional  career  as  Dancer, 
Choreographer,  Teacher  or  Dance  Ethnologist  are  directed  to 
apply  for  matriculation  as  a  Degree  or  Diploma  student.  The 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  with  a  Major  in  Dance  is  offered 
in  collaboration  with  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy. 

Degree  candidates,  in  order  to  qualify  for  graduation,  are  re- 
quired to  earn  at  least  124  credits.  Forty-six  credits  must  be 
taken  in  Dance  Techniques  (Modern  Dance  and  Classical 
Ballet)  and  Repertory.  Thirty-four  credits  are  to  be  earned  in 
Dance  Theory  and  Composition:  Elements  of  Structural  Form, 
Improvisation,  Historical  Dance  Forms,  Contemporary  Styles, 
Group  Choreography,  Movement  Analysis  and  Notation,  Stage 


Production  and  Eurythmics.  The  remaining  44  credits  are  re- 
quired in  academic  studies  as  follows:  12  in  English,  2  in 
Kinesiology,  3  in  Music  History,  12  in  Dance  History  and 
Source  Materials,  and  15  in  electives. 

In  addition  to  the  above  program,  undergraduates  are  required 
to  study  piano  and  pass  at  the  level  of  Grade  4.  Language 
studies  in  French  and  Russian  are  offered.  Italian,  German  and 
French  may  be  elected  for  credit  at  the  Philadelphia  Musical 
Academy. 

All  academic  studies  for  degree  candidates  are  scheduled  with 
the  approval  and  supervision  of  the  Philadelphia  Musical 
Academy. 
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Dance 

501-504:  DANCE  TECHNIQUE  MAJOR-28  credits-3  or 
4  hrs.  per  wk.— eight  semesters. 

511-514;  DANCE  TECHNIQUE  MlNOR-10  credits-l  or  2 
hrs.  per  wk.— eight  semesters.  Dance  techniques— All  students 
are  required  to  study  Modern  Dance  and  Ballet.  They  may,  how- 
ever, on  the  basis  of  abihty  and  progress,  concentrate  the  major 
study  in  one  of  these  fields.  The  emphasis  is  on  developing  a  wide 
range  of  skills  in  using  the  body  as  an  expressive  instrument. 
521:  SOURCE  MATERIALS-4  credits-2  hrs.  per  wk.-two 
semesters.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  sense  of 
perspective  and  deeper  understanding  of  his  craft.  Broad  scope, 
exploring  origins  of  all  types  of  dance  from  traditional  to  con- 
temporary forms  in  their  own  cultural  setting.  Physiological, 
sociological  and  psychological  implications  in  the  form  structure 
of  dance  types.  Special  assignments  include  term  papers  illus- 
trated by  original  research  recorded  in  labanotation. 
523:  HISTORY  OF  DANCE  1-4  credits-2  hrs.  per  wk.-two 
semesters.  Continuation  of  the  study  of  Source  Materials  relat- 
ing the  evolution  of  dance  as  an  art  form  to  the  dynamic  cur- 
rents in  the  history  of  modern  man.  Films,  reading  materials, 
lectures  focus  on  parallel  development  in  other  art  media. 
524:  HISTORY  OF  DANCE  II-4  credits-2  hrs.  per  wk.- 
two  semesters.  Development  of  Western  art  dance  from  the 
Ballet  to  Modern  Dance  Forms. 

531-534:  MOVEMENT  ANALYSIS  AND  NOTATION-8 
credits— 1  hr.  per  wk.— eight  semesters.  Orderly  analysis  of 
movement  range  and  capability  of  the  human  body.  Method  of 
recording  data  in  labanotation.  Preparation  of  master  scores 
and  parts  used  in  repertory.  Special  notation  projects  for  ad- 
vanced students. 

191:  DANCE  PEDAGOGY-2  credits-l  hr.  per  wk.-two 
semesters.  Seminar,  teaching  observation  and  practical  teaching 
experience  at  the  Academy  and  in  community  centers.  Special 
orientation  toward  techniques  of  teaching  dance  as  a  recorded 
art  through  using  labanotation  as  an  integral  part  of  class  lessons 
designed  for  students  of  all  ages  and  all  levels. 


541-546:  IMPROVISATION-3  credits-1/2  hr.  per  wk.- 
eight  semesters.  Practical  application  of  body  skills,  acquired 
through  a  study  of  dance  techniques  to  designing  original  move- 
ment. Stress  is  placed  on  movement  invention  and  experimenta- 
tion in  extemporaneously  solving  given  problems  in  space,  time 
and  dynamics. 

551-556:  DANCE  COMPOSITION-10  credits-l  or  2  hrs. 
per  wk.— six  semesters.  Study  of  structural  form  and  style. 
Manipulation  of  movement  motifs  and  development  of  themes. 
Simple  and  complex  solo  and  group  forms  are  designed  by 
students  in  weekly  assignments  and  presented  in  class  for 
criticism. 

561:  STAGE  PRODUCTION-2  credits-l  hr.  per  wk.-two 
semesters.  A  survey  of  stage  design  and  construction  from 
primitive  to  contemporary  performance  areas.  The  course  in- 
cludes a  combination  of  lecture  and  practical  experience  in  stage 
crafts. 

562:  DANCE  PRODUCTION-4  credits-2  hrs.  per  wk.- 
two  semesters.  Practical  experience  in  designing  and  mounting 
various  types  of  dance  productions.  This  is  offered  only  to 
qualified  students  at  the  discretion  of  the  director.  Students  who 
are  not  accepted  for  this  course  may  undertake  a  special  teaching 
project  to  earn  equivalent  credits. 

571:  REPERTORY-6  credits-l  hr.  per  wk.-six  semesters. 
A  study  of  theatre  and  concert  dance  through  learning  roles  for 
performance  on  concert  stage  and  T.V.  Qualified  students  will 
be  cast  in  solo,  small  ensemble  and  large  group  works  according 
to  their  ability  and  advancement.  Seniors  prepare  a  graduation 
recital  with  the  approval  and  guidance  of  the  major  faculty. 
581:  EURYTHMICS— 2  credits-l  hr.  per  wk.-two  semesters. 
Rhythmic  exercises  for  rapid  perception  of  rhythm,  time-dura- 
tion, pause  and  accentuation  through  muscular  response.  Train- 
ing in  movement  coordination  and  continuity.  Dynamic  nuance. 
Study  of  ancient  and  modern  forms  of  dance  movement 
51-52:  MOVEMENT  IN  DANCE-2  credits-l  hr.  per  wk.- 
2  years.  Training  for  good  posture,  poise,  coordination  and 
technical  skills.  The  course  includes  modern  dance  techniques, 
improvisation,  elementary  notation  and  basic  structural  elements 
of  choreographic  form.  Not  for  dance  majors. 
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1 :  ENGLISH  1—4  credits— 4  hrs.  per  wk.— one  semester.  Re- 
finement of  grammar  and  style  for  effective  spoken  and  written 
communication.  Composition  and  discussion  of  expository 
prose.  Weekly  laboratory  meetings  designed  to  solve  the  indi- 
vidual student's  problems  in  self-expression. 

2:  ENGLISH  11—4  credits— 4  hrs.  per  wk.— one  semester. 
Fundamentals  of  public  speaking.  Composition  and  discussion 
based  on  literary  analysis:  the  novel,  the  short  story,  the  play, 
the  poem.  Weekly  laboratory  meetings. 

3:  ENGLISH  III— 4  credits— 4  hrs.  per  wk.— one  semester. 
Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  work,  from  the  British, 
American  and  Continental  traditions.  Further  practice  in  com- 
position, including  the  library  research  paper. 

7:  SUB-FRESHMAN  ENGLISH-no  credits-3  hrs.  per  wk.- 
one  semester.  Review  of  fundamentals  of  grammar  and  usage. 
Composition  progressing  from  paragraphs  to  organized  essays. 
Concurrent  reading  to  improve  comprehension. 

8:  GENERAL  HUMANITIES-3  credits-3  hrs.  per  wk.-one 
semester.  Reading  and  discussion  of  key  works  in  the  Western 
heritage,  ranging  from  Plato  to  Camus,  with  emphasis  on  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Romantic  Era.  The  central  concern  will  be 
the  artists'  relationship  to  society. 

55:  ALLIED  ARTS— 4  credits— 4  hrs.  per  wk.-one  semester. 
A  comparative  aesthetics  course  dealing  with  parallel  histories  of 
the  arts;  music,  painting,  literature,  and  the  dance.  An  analysis 
of  the  historical,  sociological  and  artistic  development  of  the 
times  which  created  each  new  trend  is  thoroughly  explored,  and 
a  significant  landmark  in  the  art  of  each  period  is  analyzed. 
Classes  are  illustrated  by  means  of  slides,  recordings,  museum 
trips,  and  graphic  arts  sessions. 
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36:  KINESIOLOGY-2  credits-2  hrs.  per  wk.-one  semester. 
Focus  on  the  study  of  the  muscular  and  .skeletal  structure  of  the 
body.  Knowledge  of  the  joints  and  how  they  function  in  relation 
to  dance  movement. 

32:  GENERAL  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE-3  credits-3  hrs.  per 
wk.-one  semester.  A  survey  course  designed  to  offer  an  under- 
standing of  the  physical  environment  and  the  laws  governing 
it.  The  nature  and  use  of  energy  in  the  study  of  mechanics,  heat, 
light,  sound,  electricity,  chemistry,  and  atomic  energy.  An  intro- 
duction to  geology  and  astronomy  provide  a  broadened  back- 
ground of  science.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  methods  scientists 
use  in  recognizing  and  solving  problems. 

33:  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE-3  credits-3  hrs.  per  wk.-one 
semester.  A  survey  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  facts 
and  principles  of  animal  and  plant  life.  Topics  include  cellular 
structure  and  physiology,  growth  and  repair,  reproduction  and 
development,  control,  sources  of  food  energy,  inheritance. 
Man's  interrelationship  with  his  biological  environment. 

35:  ACOUSTICS  AND  AURAL  PERCEPTION-3  credits- 
3  hrs.  per  wk.-one  semester.  Physical  basics  of  sound  and  its 
implications  for  musical  perception.  Consideration  of  audito- 
rium acoustics  with  reference  to  intelligibility  of  speech  sounds 
and  the  necessary  compromises  with  musical  sounds.  Sensations 
of  tone  and  their  dependence  upon  aural  reception.  Prerequisite : 
General  Physical  Science  or  equivalence. 

11:  EUROPEAN  HlSTORY-3  credits-3  hrs.  per  wk.-one 
semester.  Philosophies  of  history.  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the  Age  of  Reason,  the  Age 
of  Romanticism  and  Revolution,  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Class 
debates  on  contemporary  issues. 

12:  AMERICAN  HISTORY-3  credits-3  hrs.  per  wk.-one 
semester.  The  periods  of  exploration,  colonization,  revolution, 
Jacksonian   democracy.   Civil   War,   Nationalism,   the   World 


Wars.  America  as  image  and  reality.  Class  debates  on  contem- 
porary issues. 

21:  SOCIETY  AND  EDUCATION-3  credits-l'/i  hrs.  per 
wk.— two  semesters.  Concerned  with  the  role  of  education  in 
American  society— its  aim,  control,  support,  and  method.  The 
course  is  designed  primarily  for  general  education  but  serves  as 
a  first  course  for  prospective  teachers. 

23 :  ANTHROPOLOGY-3  credits-3  hrs.  per  wk.-one  semes- 
ter. Beginnings  of  human  culture,  primitive  economic  life, 
society,  government,  religion,  and  art. 

24:  SOCIOLOGY-3  credits-3  hrs.  per  wk.-one  semester. 
An  introductory  course  offering  a  recognition  and  understanding 
of  the  forces  that  unite  and  divide  social  and  national  groups. 
Stimulation  of  interest  in  the  support  of  and  identification  with 
movements  designed  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  Importance 
of  group  and  community  living  through  the  study  of  cultural 
anthropology.  Analysis  of  basic  social  processes  of  cooperation, 
competition  and  conflict.  The  family,  religion,  and  other  institu- 
tions. A  sense  of  moral  and  spiritual  values. 

25:  ECONOMICS  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE-3  credits- 
3  hrs.  per  wk.-one  semester.  Methods  of  economic  analysis  and 
the  principles  of  government  in  the  modern  world  with  special 
reference  to  American  institutions.  Applications  to  contempo- 
rary social  problems.  Price  determination,  theory  of  the  firm, 
value  and  distribution.  Interrelationships  of  consumer,  business, 
government,  labor  and  financial  institutions.  Theories  of  gov- 
ernment functions.  International  relations. 

43:  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY-3  credits-3  hrs.  per  wk.-one 
semester.  General  principles  of  development  of  the  child.  In- 
fluences on  growth,  sense  perception  and  emotion.  Development 
of  memory,  imagination  and  creative  activity.  Moral  judgment. 

44:  AESTHETICS-3  credits-3  hrs.  per  wk.-one  semester. 
A  study  of  the  philosophical  principles  underlying  the  creative 


and  appreciative  aspects  of  the  arts.  Aesthetic  experience,  sense 
of  beauty.  Criticism  of  the  arts.  Aesthetic  measures.  Emotion 
and  meaning  in  music  and  an  introduction  to  musicology. 

41:  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY-6  credits-3  hrs.  per  wk.- 
two  semesters.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  human  behavior  and  adjustment.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
hereditary  factors  and  environmental  influences  in  child  devel- 
opment. Acquisition  of  learning,  evaluation  of  individual  differ- 
ences, influences  of  emotion  and  motivation,  sensory  processes 
and  perception  are  considered.  The  psychology  of  mental  health 
and  social  psychology  are  included.  Physiological  factors  and 
the  development  of  personality  are  treated  for  the  part  they 
play  in  the  emotional  problems  of  living. 
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Stage  production  students 
arrange  dance  figures  on  a 
model  stage  before 
participating  in  actual  set 
construction. 


Warm  up  sessions  in  Modern  Dance  Class  precede  each  care- 
fully designed  class  lesson.  Special  movement  studies  are  de- 
vised to  develop  strength  and  freedom  for  the  entire  body  on 
the  floor,  at  the  barre  and  in  the  air. 


m  ..  m 
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Members  of  the  performing  company   learn  roles  for  Chopiniana  under  the 
expert  direction  of  James  Jamieson. 


A  session  in  movement  analysis  and  notation. 
Students  are  trained  to  record  rhythmic  pat- 
terns, movement  shapes  and  dynamics  in 
Labanotation. 
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Undergraduate  students  ma- 
joring in  Modern  Dance  re- 
hearse Nadia  Chilkovsky's 
RONDO  IN  POPULAR 
RHYTHMS. 
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Scenes  from  Nadia  Chilkovsky's  humorous 
ballet  BA  GA  TELLES  performed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  Dance  Theatre  Com- 
pany. 


Preparatory  Di-^ision 

The  Preparatory  Division  of  the  Philadelphia  Dance  Academy 
offers  a  graded  program  of  dance  training  to  meet  individual 
needs  at  all  levels  of  ability.  Instruction  is  scheduled  in  Creative 
Dance  (for  very  young  children).  Classical  Ballet,  Modern 
Dance  and  Folklore.  Students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in 
more  than  one  dance  form.  They  are  directed  to  compose, 
notate  and  perform  dances. 

Special  classes  are  arranged  for  advanced  students  who  receive 
from  two  to  ten  hours  of  weekly  instruction.  Young  adults 
who  are  interested  in  extending  their  knowledge,  skill  and  ap- 


preciation of  dance  as  an  enrichment  of  their  cultural  experience 
are  invited  to  early  evening  classes. 

Master  classes,  demonstrations  by  workshop  groups,  the  Acad- 
emy's performing  company  and  visiting  artists  are  available 
and  outstanding  students  are  offered  an  opportunity  to  appear 
in  public  performance. 

Classes,  at  any  level  or  age,  are  a  stimulating  experience  in 
exploring  space,  rhythms,  textures  of  movement.  Each  class 
aims  to  engender  an  enjoyment  of  dance  as  personal  communi- 
cation, to  increase  physical  stamina  and  to  extend  emotional 
vitality  for  all  students. 
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Perceptiveness  through  move- 
ment .  .  .  the  learning  process 
begins  informally  at  the  age  of 
four  or  five  in  Creative  Dance 
classes  which  include  song  games, 
story  and  abstract  improvisations, 
feeling  textures  of  various  ma- 
terials and  expressing  those  tex- 
tures through  movement.  Lessons 
are  planned  to  arouse  a  curiosity 
about  more  formal  aspects  of  the 
dance  art.  Introductory  technical 
studies  are  used  to  provide  move- 
ment vocabulary  for  expressing 
the  joy  of  living  or  "telling 
teacher  a  dance  about  what  hap- 
pened today." 


There  is  time  for  individual 
practise  and  private  reflection. 


Preparatory  division  students  improvising  on  the  theme  of 
building  bridges  and  measuring  space.  An  active  imagination 
combines  with  an  ever  increasing  physical  control  to  serve  the 
inspiring  purpose  of  communication  through  movement. 
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FANNY  BRENDEL-Graduated  from  San  Diego  State  Teachers 
College.  California.  Studies  in  education  at  Columbia  University 
Teachers  College  and  West  Chester  State  College.  Studied  dance 
with  Riva  Hoffman  and  Yeichi  Nimura.  Toured  as  a  member  of  the 
Tatterman  Marionettes  1941-1942.  Her  teaching  experience  includes 
two  years  in  Imperial  Valley.  California;  six  years  in  the  public 
schools  of  SufFern,  New  York;  three  years  at  Plymouth  Meeting 
Friends'  School,  Penna.  She  has  organized  various  neighborhood 
dramatics  groups  in  which  children  wrote  and  produced  their  own 
plays.  She  was  invited  in  1962  to  head  the  academic  tutoring  pro- 
gram for  elementary  grades  and  she  has  brought  to  this  task  an 
appreciation  of  the  arts,  a  creative  approach  to  teaching  and  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  child. 

*  JOSEPH  S.  BUTTERWECK-B.S.  1922;  M.A.  1924,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Ph.D.  1926,  Columbia  University.  During  his  many 
years  as  professor  at  Temple  University,  Dr.  Butlerweck  was  in 
charge  of  several  important  Teacher  Education  programs  sponsored 
by  the  Ford  Foundation.  He  has  contributed  heavily  to  the  progres- 
sion of  outstanding  literature  on  education  by  authoring  books  and 
professional  magazine  articles.  He  is  presently  serving  as  consultant 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  of  Education. 

NADIA  CHILKOVSKY-see  page  3 

•  KENT  C.  CHRISTENSEN-B.A.  1957,  Columbia  University 
summa  cum  laude,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  distinction  in  English;  M.A. 
University  of  Connecticut- 1960.  Instructor  in  English  two  years  at 
University  of  Connecticut  and  Instructor  in  English  two  years  at 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

FAI  COLEMAN-B.S.  West  Chester  State  College,  graduate  work 
at  Middlebury  College  and  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Studied 
dance  at  Philadelphia  Dance  Academy.  Taught  dancing  at  Westtown 
School  and  French  and  English  in  public  High  Schools. 

OSCAR  CORN,  M.D.-Graduate  of  Hahnemann  Medical  College. 
Associate  professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  at  Hahnemann  Medical 
College.  Orthopedic  Chief  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  Special  lecturer 
in  Kinesiology  at  the  Philadelphia  Dance  Academy. 


PHYLLIS  DERSH-Studied  ballet  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  School 
of  Ballet  with  Antony  Tudor  and  Alfredo  Corvino  and  at  the 
Philadelphia  Dance  Academy  with  James  Jamieson.  She  danced  in 
the  premiere  of  Tudor's  "Offenbach  in  the  Underworld,"  choreog- 
raphed and  performed  for  Choreographer's  Workshop  in  New  York, 
Northeast  Regional  Ballet  Festival,  New  Chamber  Orchestra  of 
Philadelphia.  She  is  at  present  on  the  faculty  of  the  Hedgerow 
Theatre  School  and  has  been  associated  with  the  Philadelphia  Dance 
Academy  as  artist-teacher  since  1960. 

JAMES  JAMIESON-Professional  debut  with  Littlefield  Opera 
Ballet  of  Chicago  Civic  Opera.  Champion  Scottish  dancer  in  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia  and  England.  Was  soloist  and  ballet 
master  of  Agnes  De  Mille  Dance  Theatre.  Appeared  in  Broadway 
productions  "Oklahoma"  and  "Brigadoon"  which  he  restaged  in 
Australia,  London  and,  assisting  Miss  De  Mille,  in  Canada  (Royal 
Winnipeg  Ballet)  and  New  York.  Joined  faculty  of  Philadelphia 
Dance  Academy  as  Ballet  Master  in  1960. 

LIDIA  KRYZANOWSKY-Graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  Dance 
Academy.  Mus.B.  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy.  Prior  studies  at 
Ballet  Repertory  School  and  Ballet  Stage  in  New  York  and  at 
Connecticut  College.  Teaches  dance  at  Moorestown  Community 
Center  in  New  Jersey.  Joined  staff  of  the  Academy  in  1963  as 
teacher  and  member  of  professional  performing  company. 

ALICE  LATTIMORE-B.A.  Wellesley  College.  Studied  dance  with 
Franciska  Boaz;  Dance  Notation  and  Classical  Dance  of  India  at 
the  Philadelphia  Dance  Academy.  She  has  been  associated  with  the 
Academy  since  1956  and  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors in  1961.  In  addition  to  conducting  classes  in  folklore  and  folk 
dance  for  the  elementary  form  students,  she  has  made  an  invaluable 
contribution  of  books  and  service  to  the  Academy  library. 

DAVID  LODGE-Mus.B.,  Mus.M.  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy. 
Recipient  of  Gold  Medal  Award  and  an  honorary  artist  diploma 
from  that  institution.  He  has  been  an  artist-student  of  Dr.  Charles 
De  Bodo  and  musical  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Dance  Academy 
since  1957.  His  original  compositions  include  dance  accompani- 
ments, children's  operettas,  and  children's  dance  pieces  released  on 
the  CLASSROOM  MATERIALS,  INC.  label. 

NICHOLAS  NAHUMCK-see  page  4 
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LIDA  NELSON-A.B.  Bard  College,  M.A.  Sarah  Lawrence.  Other 
studies  at  Barnard  College,  Penn  State  University  and  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Dance  Studies  in  Ballet  and  Modern  Dance  with  May 
O'Donnell,  Robert  Joifrey.  Olga  Tavolga  and  Mia  Slavenska. 
Danced  and  choreographed  productions  in  colleges  and  professional 
summer  stock  companies.  Appeared  1954-59  as  soloist  and  group 
member  of  the  May  O'Donnell  Dance  Company  and  in  1962  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  as  Assistant  Guest 
Performer  with  the  Bolshoi  Ballet.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Academy 
faculty  and  professional  performing  company. 

JERI  PACKMAN-B.S.  Temple  University.  Studied  Ballet,  Folk, 
Square  and  Modern  Dance.  Accredited  Labanotation  teacher. 
Taught  in  public  school  system  1941-48,  1952-54.  Specialist  in 
teaching  creative  dance  for  young  children.  Her  original  dance 
poems  for  children  have  been  released  on  the  CLASSROOM 
MATERIALS,  INC.  label.  She  has  been  director  of  the  Preparatory 
Division  of  the  Philadelphia  Dance  Academy  since  1956. 

•  HAROLD  PARKER-Mus.B.  1951,  summa  cum  laude.  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Mus.M.  1956,  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy; 
attended  Temple  University;  studied  with  Lester  Englander  and 
Martial  Singher;  piano  with  Joseph  Wissow;  appeared  on  NBC 
Television  recitals;  the  Co-Opera  Company;  performed  contem- 
porary music  with  the  Phila.  Composers  Forum,  20th  Century 
Music   Festival,  Marlboro  Music  Festival. 

•  ABE  PEPINSKY,  Dean-B.A.  1931;  M.A.  1932,  University  of 
Minnesota;  Ph.D.  1939,  State  University  of  Iowa.  During  four  years 
of  intensive  study  (1907-11)  with  Henri  Marteau  (Royal  High 
School  for  Music)  and  Alexander  Petschnikoff,  he  was  first  violinist 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  later  principal  Viola  with  the 
Bluethner  Orchestra.  Returning  to  America  to  serve  as  principal 
Viola  of  the  St.  Paul  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Director  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Symphony  Orchestra,  he  became  Professor 
of  Music  and  Music  Education  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  from 
1913  to  1941,  playing  with  a  number  of  prominent  string  quartets 
for  many  years.  In  1941,  he  came  to  the  Bartol  Foundation  of  the 


Franklin  Institute  as  Research  Fellow  and  became  consultant  for 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  Human  Factors  during  ten  consecutive  summers. 
In  1942  he  was  invited  to  Haverford  College  to  become  Professor 
of  Psychology  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  until 
1954  when  he  took  the  post  of  Chief  Psychologist  at  the  Norristown 
State  Hospital,  1954-55.  Dr.  Pepinsky  then  accepted  the  position  of 
Dean  and  Director  of  Admissions  at  the  Philadelphia  Musical 
Academy. 

•  CLAIRE  POLIN-Mus.B.  1948;  Mus.M.  1950;  Mus.D.  1955; 
Philadelphia  Conservatory  of  Music.  Flute  with  William  Kincaid; 
Composition  with  Vincent  Persichetti,  Peter  Mennin,  Lukas  Foss  and 
Roger  Sessions.  Won  Delta  Omicron  International  Awards  1953, 
1959.  Citations  in  Mannheim,  Germany,  1960,  Vercelli,  Italy,  1961. 
Compositions  performed  in  Europe,  South  America  and  Far  East. 
Studied  at  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  Dropsie  College,  Philadelphia 
Art  Museum.  Performs  with  many  chamber  groups.  Lectures  on  the 
Arts  and  Near  Eastern  and  Contemporary  Music.  Publications  in- 
clude "Gifts  of  Jubal,"  "Music  of  the  Ancient  Near  East,"  and  a 
definitive  history  of  the  arts,  "In  Pursuit  of  Orpheus."  On  faculty 
of  Rutgers  University  and  Philadelphia  Conservatory  of  Music  since 
1948.  Director  of  International  University  Exchange  Concerts  for 
Rutgers  University  with  the  President's  Music  Committee.  Life 
Member  of  Delta  Omicron. 

HELEN  TRUEHART-B.S.  West  Chester  State  College.  Teaching 
in  Philadelphia  Public  School  system  since  1952.  Studied  at  Con- 
necticut College,  Bellas  Artes  in  Mexico  City  and  at  the  Philadelphia 
Dance  Academy.  Joined  the  Academy  staff  in  1960  as  teacher  and 
member  of  the  professional  performing  company. 

♦  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy  General  Studies  Faculty. 

ACCOMPANISTS 

Phyllis  D.  Shinn  Manfred  N.  Abrahamson 

Florence  Welles 
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"Only  those  walk  with  ease  ^vho  have  learned  to  dance" 

ALEXANDER    POPE 
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